happy  holiday  season  from  the  NLG  Board,  Executive  Director 
and  appointed  officials! 


Special  thanks  to  those  members  who  contributed  their  talents 
and  time  to  make  1978  a pleasant  and  successful  year! 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  EXECUTIVE  VIRECTOR 


We  have  applications  ^or  new  members 
currently  being  acted  upon  by  the. 
Membership  Board.  More  about  this  tn 
the,  next  Newsletter. 


Contributions  to  this  NLG  Newsletter 
have  been  minimal.  Our  thanks  go  to 
those  Mho  continue  to  cooperate  and 
forward  data.  Editor  Lee  Martin  Mould 
appreciate  your  utilizing  the  N ewsletter 
to  express  your  views. 

A report  {,rom  our  Literary  AMard 
Chairman  Abe  Koso^  Indicate*  progre 6*. 
He  Mould  Melcome  suggestions . Why  not 
drop  him  a line?  Abe  Is  following 
through  on  the  reconstruction  ofi  our 
annual  awards  fior  best  Malting . Editors 
are  requested  to  submit  articles  they 
regard  as  meriting  the  Guild's  recogni- 
tion fior  their  excellence. 


Incidentally,  end  0 ^ the  year  means 
that  it  is  tune  fior  our  annual  $5  dues. 
Members  can  save  Treasurer  Leon  Lindhelm 
extensive  correspondence  and  bookkeeping 
paoblem*  by  responding  as  soon  as  they 
are  billed. 


It  Is  my  hope  that  each  0 ^ you  Mill 
have  a very  pleasant  ending  to  1978  and 
that  7979  Mill  see  your  hopes,  dreams,  and 
aspirations  come  to  fruition. 


Peace  comes  to  us  through  love,  understanding  of 
our  fellowmen,  and  faith.  Peace  docs  not  include 
selfishness  nor  indifference.  Peaee  is  earned  by  giv- 
ing of  ourselves.  Our  own  earned  peace  will  ignite 
peace  in  our  family,  in  our  community,  city,  state, 
country,  and  flow  over  the  entire  world. 

— Annette  Victorin. 

>> 
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OUR  ADVERTISERS 

Each  year  the  Guild  asks  the  foremost 
organizations  in  our  hobby  to  support  it 
via  an  ad  in  thib  Newsletter.  The  rate 
is  $400  for  a full  page  and  a related 
price  for  smaller  space.  The  price  pays 
for  all  six  issues. 

Members  are  requested  to  assist 
Newsletter  Editor  Lee  Martin  in  contact- 
ing their  firms  to  join  the  Guild  in 
1979  as  a supporter. 

We  have  received  renewals  from 
Behn-Miller  Publications  and  Krause 

Publications . Other  firms  are  just  being 
contacted. 

Special  kudos  go  to  Behn-Miller  for 
their  support  of  the  Guild  in  paying  all 
postage  fees  during  the  year.  This 
substantially  amounts  to  more  than  the 
half-page  utilized  by  that  firm. 

We  also  thank  the  Krause  Publica- 
tions for  forwarding  ad  copy  for  all  six 
issues  of  the  Newsletter. 

* * * 

NEW  QUARTERLY 

Krause  Publications  has  introduced 
Coin  Collecting.  The  winter  issue,  priced 
at  $1.95,  contains  156  pages  and  has 
articles  by  numerous  Guild  members,  plus 
the  Krause  staff.  Bob  Lemke,  Alan 
Herbert,  Ed  Reiter,  Ted  Schwarz,  Ray 
Young,  Carl  Allenbaugh,  and  David  Ganz 
are  among  those  who  bear  honors  for  the 
initial  release. 

By-lines  utilizing  the  "NLG"  recogni- 
tion factor  include  Alan  Herbert,  David 
Ganz  and  Ted  Schwarz.  It  is  always 
nice  to  see  premiere  writers  in  a 
premiere  issue  featuring  the  premiere 
organization  for  writers.  ^ 

★ * * c 

% 

THE  VALUE  OF  A COIN 

I have  always  contended  that  the  true 
value  of  a coin  is  what  someone  will  pay 
for  it.  I am  going  to  reevaluate  that 
opinion.  The  sudden  influx  of  numismatic 
material  at  a price  that  only  reflects 
its  alloy  value  indicates  that  the 
acknowledged  price  is  not  always  an 
honest  factor. 

Bids  via  the  mail  are  often  in  excess 
of  in-person  bids  during  auctions.  Some 


companies  do  not  automatically  reduce  the 
bid  to  a small  percentage  above  the  next^ 
bid,  and  publicity  concerning  the  high  ^ 
priced  bid  is  often  reflected  in  the 
annual  price  catalog. 

The  fact  that  one  individual  wanted  the 
coin  and  was  willing  to  pay  a substantial 
amount  of  its  normal  value  isn't  a true 
indication  of  the  coin's  importance.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  pole  there  is  the  coin 
sold  by  a collector  or  dealer  badly  in  need 
of  money  and  the  overgraded  coin  sold  at  a 
bargain.  Both  prices  merely  indicate  circum 
stances  rather  than  the  coin's  value. 

(Incidentally,  catalogs  that  feature 
prices  much  higher  than  average  are  not 
healthy,  especially  when  specialized  phases 
are  involved.) 

The  pricing  in  the  so-called  dollar  book 
was  so  high  that  it  has  taken  years  for 
some  collectors  to  become  interested  in 
this  area.  Bargain  (so-called)  dollars 
really  reflected  the  true  value  of  the  token 
The  same  situation  has  occurred  in  other 
fields.  It  is  hoped  that  the  next  area  to 
receive  attention  after  proper  grading  is 
successfully  resolved,  will  be  the  world 
of  proper  pricing. 

*  *  * * 
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An  Ad  Director  Looks 
at  the  Coin  Hobby  3 

By  Lee  Martin,  N.L.G. 


"Sixty  Minutes"  is  an  excellent  television  show.  The  "hatchet  job" 
they  have  done  on  diploma  mills,  quack  doctors  and  others  of  that  breed, 
merits  accolades.  Unfortunately,  the  program  recently  zeroed  in  on  the 
Franklin  Mint  and  the  average  viewer,  especially  someone  owning  Franklin 
Mint  material,  must  have  been  shocked  by  the  supposed  loss  in  value  of 
their  purchase. 

Defenders  of  the  Franklin  Mint  did  not  have  time  to  give  full  details 
so  I would  like  to  add  my  thoughts  concerning  the  Mint.  The  Franklin  Mint 
has  been  and  is  a great  help  to  the  hobby!  It  has  boosted  numerous 
organizations,  especially  TAMS,  and  is  also  an  active  advertiser  in  this 
Newsletter.  It  gave  impetus  to  the  medal  field  and  helped  ingots  obtain 
popularity.  (The  latter  areas  are  now  quiet,  but  this  is  not  due  to  the 
Franklin  Mint.) 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  prices  for  F.M.  material  appear  to  be  very  low 
can  directly  be  traced  to  the  lack  of  a secondary  market  among  coin  dealers . 
The  Mint  sells  directly  to  customers  via  the  mails.  The  Franklin  Mint  was 
correct  in  its  thinking  that  more  orders  could  be  obtained  by  selling  direct 
than  utilizing  coin  dealers  as  exclusive  outlets.  The  resistance  of  coin 
dealers  to  F.M.  products  has  another  obvious  reason.  Prior  to  the  time 
that  F.M.  entered  the  medal  field,  medals  generally  were  not  regarded  as 
items  the  public  would  buy,  and  few  coin  dealers  would  stock  them. 

The  primary  accusation  by  "Sixty  Minutes"  was, "silver  ingots  and  medals 
ould  bring  only  a portion  of  the  retail  price  when  offered  to  dealers". 

One  dealer  displayed  a group  of  Franklin  Mint  silver  products  purchased 
for  about  the  spot  price  of  silver--obviously  a great  loss  for  the  individual 
who  sold  it. 

However,  it  should  have  been  stressed  that  there  are  many  Franklin 
Mint  items  that  have  been  resold  at  a profit.  Among  those  are  the  first 
Franklin  Mint  Christmas  medals,  the  1970  Christmas  ingot  and  the  Kennedy 
silver  plaque.  There  are  others,  of  course. 

But  profit  is  only  one  reason  for  buying  from  the  Mint.  I have  purchased 
some  lovely  porcelain  plates  and  wouldn't  part  with  them.  The  subject  matter 
is  interesting,  the  artwork  superb  and  the  overall  quality  is  A-l.  I am 
sure  most  of  the  individuals  who  buy  Franklin  Mint  material  do  so  for 
artistic  rather  than  financial  profit. 

If  profit  is  the  primary  motive,  then  the  private  mint  could  have 
pointed  out  to  Morley  Safer,  the  interviewer,  that  the  U.S.  Mint  sells 
Proof  sets  substantially  above  face  value,  and  the  sets  generally  drop  in 
price  during  the  first  few  years  after  being  issued.  In  time  they  regain 
value  and  ultimately  are  profitable. 

Art  generally  ebbs  and  flows  with  demand,  and  time  appears  to  be  the 
equalizer.  Given  another  generation  and  the  high  quality  of  Franklin  Mint 
products,  I am  sure  that  the  owners  and  heirs  of  Mint  material  will  be  able 
to  sell  the  holdings  at  a substantial  mark-up. 

Purchase  a car,  drive  it  out  of  the  show  room  and  you  have  lost  at 
%^fleast  $1^000.  Keep  it  in  good  condition  and  twenty  years  later,  it  is 
'suddenly  a classic.  Let  time  pass,  and  it  is  a car  worth  more  than 
originally  paid  for  it.  The  same  theory  holds  true  with  many  products.  The 
main  ingredient  that  will  insure  F.M.  material  becoming  valuable  is  the  high 

quality  of  their  releases. 
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As  to  the  secondary  market,  I believe  the  Mint  could  have  kept  a list 
of  names  of  those  who  ordered  after  the  deadline  had  passed.  Those  names  W* 
could  have  been  retained  and  when  someone  wanted  to  sell,  a contact  should 
have  been  made.  (Dealers  could  have  been  used  as  intermediaries.) 


As  an  Advertising  Director,  I know  that  many  who  ordered  from  the 
Franklin  Mint  were  rejected  because  they  placed  their  orders  too  late. 

The  deadlines  are  firm,  and  I am  sure  that  numerous  offerings  are  over- 
subscribed. Unfortunately,  this  point  was  not  emphasized  in  the  tv  inter- 
view. One  individual  indicated  that  all  who  wanted  Mint  material  were 
able  to  receive  it,  and  thus  there  was  no  shortage  of  supply.  It's  untrue. 
The  Mint  has  consistently  held  to  its  deadlines. 


In  summation,  the  Franklin  Mint  deserved  better  treatment  from  coin 
dealers  and  from  "Sixty  Minutes".  I will  continue  to  buy  from  the  Mint 
whenever  subject  matter  is  of  special  interest  because  I know  the  quality 
will  be  present.  My  profit  is  the  satisfaction  I obtain  by  owning  numisma- 
tic items  created  by  the  finest  artists  and  engravers.  The  cash  profit  will 
ultimately  accrue  and  hopefully  my  heirs  will  appreciate  that  aspect. 


FOR  YOUR  LIBRARY  ____ 

Albert  Pick  has  written  a new  book 
"Papiergeld-Lexikon" . It  has  416  pages 
and  will  rank  as  one  of  the  most  complete 
paper  money  publications  produced. 
Unfortunately  for  us,  it  is  written  in 
German  but  the  many  photographs,  includ- 
ing sixteen  pages  of  color  reproductions, 
make  it  easy  to  absorb  and  enjoy. 

Guild  member  Pick  has  won  many 
awards  and  this  superb  edition  to  his 
writing  credits  will  undoubtedly  be 
rewarded  by  international  acceptance. 

The  paper  money  hobby  receives  a univer- 
sal credit  for  this  excellent  contribu- 
tion to  that  specialized  field. 


Although  we  haven't  seen  the 
'Standard  Catalog  of  United  States  Counter- 
feit Coins",  the  mere  fact  that  it  is 
written  by  Virgil  Hancock  and  Larry 
Spanbauer  means  that  a definite  blow  has 
been  struck  against  counterfeit  produc- 
tions that  plague  the  hobby. 

Description  of  the  book  is  mouth- 
watering. It  is  priced  at  $24  in  the 
standard  edition  and  $30  in  the  luxury 
edition.  Add  $6  each  to  the  post- 
publication price.  The  book  is  antici- 
pated in  early  1979  and  will  feature 
hundreds  of  clear  photos  of  coins  ranging 
from  Colonials  to  U.S.  and  private  Mint 
issues.  You  can  order  from  Larry 
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Spanbauer,  1685  Crestview  Drive,  Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin  54901. 

The  paper  money  field  had  another 
reason  to  smile  when  John  Humphris  accepted 
the  position  of  editor  for  LANSA.  The 
annual  will  be  published  by  Humphris  and 
two  newsletters  by  Arthur  Matz. 

Information  concerning  membership  to 
LANSA  can  be  obtained  from  the  President 
Arthur  C.  Matz,  3304  Milford  Mill  Road, 
Baltimore,  Maryland  20207. 

College  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota  55105  is  offering  a course  in 
numismatics.  Approximately  forty  students 
will  benefit  and  the  Department  Head 
Thomas  Sturm  is  soliciting  assistance  from 
Guild  members.  Any  literature  or  informa- 
tion in  classroom  quantity  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  Title  of  the  course  is  "The 
Art  and  Science  of  Coin  Collecting". 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  members  to 
add  emphasis  to  the  Guild's  motto  "For  the 
betterment  of  numismatics". 


* -k  * 


PUBLISHING  A BOOK? 


By  Ted  Schwarz,  N.L.G. 

Recent  news  stories  concerning  various 
book  reprint  companies  reveal  a problem 
with  which  every  writer  should  be  concerned. 
This  is  the  protection  of  his  or  her  book 
from  unauthorized  reproduction  through 
proper  publishing  techniques  including 
copyright  application. 

This  article  will  not  explore  the  new 
copyright  laws  which  greatly  extend  author 
protection.  To  do  so  would  require  enough 
writing  to  fill  several  newsletters,  a 
situation  most  members  would  undoubtedly 
find  most  boring.  Instead,  I would  like  to 
cover  the  issue  of  self-publishing  and  its 
al ternatives. 

Many  of  the  books  and  monographs  written 
by  NLG  members  are  of  greatly  limited 
interest.  Some  relate  to  a specific  coin 
series  and  are  meant  to  provide  complete 
catalogs  of  all  known  varieties.  Others 
are  highly  technical  in  nature,  such  as  a 
book  on  minting  and  counterfeiting  techniques, 
which  again  have  a limited  audience.  Even 
’ "ioks  with  broader  appeal,  such  as  private 
,nts  in  gold  and  silver  rush  towns,  will 
only  be  bought  by  a comparative  handful  of 
hobbyists. 

When  a major  publisher  thinks  of  adding 
a book  to  its  line,  sales  are  the  primary 
consideration.  A normal  first  printing  will 
be  5,000  copies,  a figure  large  enough  to 
allow  for  a certain  amount  of  promotion 
and  small  enough  so  that  if  all  the  copies 
do  not  sell,  those  which  must  be  remaindered 
will  not  cause  serious  financial  loss  to  the 
publisher.  For  a number  of  reasons, 
including  publisher  reluctance  to  promote 
any  book  that  is  not  an  instant  success  (the 
majority  of  them),  94 % will  not  sell  that 
5,000  first  printing  before  they  are  with- 
drawn from  the  market.  (This  figure  was 
given  me  by  the  marketing  personnel  of  a 
publishing  house  whose  books  typically  sell 
no  fewer  than  100,000  copies  each.) 

In  our  field,  books  which  have  an  appeal 
to  major  publishers  might  be  beginner's 
guides  to  collecting,  the  complete  history 
of  a country's  coins,  a general  catalog 
such  as  the  Red  Book  and  similar  material. 

\ny  NLG  members  have  such  books  in  print, 
number  of  which  are  quite  successful. 
However,  my  concern  in  this  column  is  with 
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the  other  book  projects  --  the  ones  which 
major  publishers  cannot  justify  adding  to 
their  lists. 

Typically  a coin  expert  will  write  a 
book,  have  it  set  in  type  and  privately 
printed.  Sometimes  this  is  through  the 
"vanity"  press,  the  so-called  publishers 
(being  sued  in  New  York  for  misleading 
the  public)  who  imply  that  every  writer 
got  his  or  her  start  through  self  publish- 
ing. The  books  are  sold  by  direct  mail 
appeal,  advertising  in  the  hobby  press, 
begging  and  pleading  with  bookstore 
owners  who  disdain  such  products  and 
twisting  the  arms  of  every  family  member, 
friend  and  any  acquaintance  who  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  trapped  in  an  elevator 
with  you.  If  the  cost  is  low  enough  and 
the  quantity  of  books  printed  is  limited, 
the  writer  might  break  even  or  make  some 
profit.  Usually  such  projects  just 
satisfy  the  ego,  however,  not  the  pocket- 
book. 

Private  printing  is  a problem  because 
of  all  the  details  so  few  of  us  understand. 
We  are  researchers,  writers  and  hobbyists. 

We  are  not  knowledgeable  in  the  ways  of 
marketing  and  the  laws  of  copyright.  We 
do  not  know  how  to  protect  ourselves  and  the 
effort  to  self-educate  can  be  extremely 
time  consuming.  At  the  same  time,  not  doing 
so  results  in  reprint  houses  obtaining 
material  which  chances  to  fall  within  the 
public  domain,  printing  it  in  limited 
quantity  and  making  a small  profit  through 
its  sale.  Such  firms  have  far  superior 
marketing  knowledge  and  skills  than  most  of 
us  and  are  able  to  succeed  where,  typically, 
we  are  likely  to  fail . 

If  you  are  working  on  a limited  interest 
book  or  monograph,  it  will  pay  you  to  stop 
and  look  at  the  work,  its  potential  market 
and  your  own  ability  to  handle  the  selling 
of  the  finished  product.  Chances  are  you 
are,  like  me,  naive  enough  to  be  in  a 
position  to  be  "taken"  by  a reprint  house 
if  you  were  to  self  publish. 

My  answer  is  not  what  you  might  expect. 

I do  not  feel  you  should  bother  to  try  and 
educate  yourself  in  all  aspects  of  publish- 
ing. This  is  fine  if  you  enjoy  it  or  are 
already  in  the  field  to  some  degree.  But 
most  of  us  are  not  in  this  category  and  that 
is  why  I think  you  should  look  to  alternate 
publishing  approaches. 

There  are  three  ways  to  publish  limited 
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interest  work  while  letting  experts  handle 
copyright  and  other  legal  problems.  The 
first  is  to  go  with  the  university  press. 

If  you  are  working  on  a book  on  private  mints, 
for  example,  the  university  presses  in  each 
state  where  such  mints  existed  are  good 
markets.  Naturally  the  book  must  have  its 
prime  emphasis  on  related  material,  such  as 
a California  university  taking  a book  whose 
main  topic  is  the  private  mint  system  of 
San  Francisco,  but  this  is  usually  a matter 
of  just  rearranging  chapters. 

A second  approach  is  to  work  through 
historical  societies,  museums  and  other 
institutions  which  regularly  publish  and 
promote  special  interest  books.  Again  you 
will  have  to  relate  to  a special  interest  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  work.  Perhaps  a 
number  of  items  about  which  you  write  can 
be  illustrated  from  the  museum's  collection. 

Or  there  might  be  a local  tie-in  with  the 
subject,  much  like  that  with  the  university 
press.  The  advantage  in  each  case  is  that 
the  publisher  is  familiar  with  handling 
copyright  and  other  legal  problems,  freeing 
you  to  concentrate  on  the  writing,  the  area 
where  you  have  the  most  knowledge  and  skill. 

The  third  method  is  to  go  to  a co-operative 
publisher.  This  is  the  answer  for  the  person 
set  upon  publishing  his  or  her  own  book. 

A co-op  publisher,  found  by  checking  the 
annually  updated  Writer's  Market,  published 
by  Writer's  Digest  Books,  is  different  from 
a vanity  press.  The  co-op  publisher  is  a 
"legitimate"  publishing  company  which  also 
handles  books  of  special  interest  which  do 
not  meet  normal  commercial  criteria.  Sometimes 
these  books  will  have  a tie-in  with  a 
particular  enterprise,  such  as  when  the 
Benjamin  Company  entered  into  a cooperative 
arrangement  to  produce  a book  with  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  some  years  back. 

Other  times  they  are  books  which  are  only 
possible  with  the  author  meeting  a portion 
of  the  cost.  The  author  does  not  pay  every- 
thing in  most  cases.  Rather,  the  co-op 
publisher  agrees  that  there  is  a definite, 
though  limited  market  and  puts  out  only  as 
much  money  as  is  likely  to  be  returned  with 
a profit. 

How  can  I condone  co-op  publishing  and 
not  the  vanity  press  or  private  printing? 

Co-op  publishers  are  looked  upon  as  legiti- 
mate in  the  book  field  in  almost  every  case. 
Book  stores  carry  most  of  their  products. 

They  have  sales  forces  for  marketing  and 
they  know  where  to  go  to  get  publicity 


which  sells  the  books.  The  stigma  and 
frequent  misrepresentation  which  accompany 
vanity  publishing  do  not  exist  with  the  m 
majority  of  co-op  publishers. 

Highly  specialized  books,  such  as  one 
listing  every  die  variety  of  the  1807 
U.S.  silver  dollar,  (actually,  that  could 
be  quite  a short  volume)  might  not  meet 
the  criteria  of  any  of  the  three  approaches 
mentioned.  Private  printing,  in  such  cases, 
may  be  the  only  route  and  this  poses  a 
problem.  Should  you  abandon  the  project, 
print  it  yourself  with  the  subsequent  copy- 
right hassle  or  find  an  alternative? 

My  feeling  is  that  truly  specialized 
numismatic  works  are  best  left  out  of  the 
book  field  unless  there  is  an  obvious  market 
you  can  tap.  A book  which  appeals  to  the 
members  of  the  Token  and  Medal  Society  might 
have  a limited  audience  but  you  can  tap  it 
through  the  TAMS  Journal,  making  it  poten- 
tially profitable  for  a small  printing, 
handled  yourself.  But  usually  such  books 
are  not  warranted.  You  would  be  far  better 
off  sending  the  work  to  one  of  the  hobby 
magazines.  It  could  be  published  under 
your  by-line,  the  copyright  could  be  in  your 
name  and  the  pay,  though  small,  might  be  ^ 
as  much  as  you  would  otherwise  receive  in^ 
profit  from  a limited  issue  of  books.  In 
some  cases,  your  privately  printed  book 
would  take  a loss,  so  the  small  amount  of 
money  from  the  hobby  publication  would  put 
you  considerably  ahead. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  it  is 
essential  for  you  to  remember  where  you  have 
skills  and  where  you  are  "flying  blind". 

Most  of  us  are  writers  with  a superficial 
knowledge  of  the  mechanics  and  legality  of 
book  production.  It  is  better  to  modify 
a book  project  to  meet  the  preceived  needs 
of  a legitimate  publisher,  knowledgeable 
in  copyright  and  marketing,  than  to  privately 
print  your  work  and  face  the  trauma  of  the 
reprint  house  legitimately  grabbing  what  we 
have  inadvertently  placed  in  the  public 
domain. 

* 


★ ★ 


"Children  are 
know  how  high 
to  drive  you.' 


never 


unpredictable.  You 
up  the  wall  they're  going 
1 --Franklin  P.  Jones. 


A VISIT  TO  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  LIBRARY 
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By  Russ 


MacKendrick 


NLG 


Next  to  Fort  Knox,  the  hardest  place  on 
God's  green  earth  to  get  into  has  got  to 
be  the  Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum 
Library  in  London. 

I did  it  — and  the  credit  goes  to  my 
trusty  NLG  Press  Card! 

I had  tried  in  1960,  and  1970  and  1975, 
and  got  only  brushes.  Courteous  brushes, 
but  still  just  as  final  as  any  "Hell,  no!" 
would  have  been.  On  one  especially  galling 
occasion  I was  told  there  were  no  seats  and 
when  I said  I didn't  want  to  sit  down, 
just  to  check  something  in  the  catalogue, 
it  was  still  no  go. 

This  year  the  "Application  for  a Reader's 
Pass"  is  in  four  pages.  One  of  them  is 
a "Recommendation  to  be  completed  by  a 
person  of  recognized  position. . .not  a close 
relative  of  the  applicant." 

The  applicants,  or  supplicants,  have  to 
go  into  a room  where  they  compose  an  explana- 
tion of  why  their  research  can't  be  carried 
on  somewhere  else. 

I got  a pass  good  for  two  weeks  but 
through  my  own  fault  I had  only  an  hour  or 
o to  benefit  by  it.  What  happened  was 
that  early  in  September  I had  made  a visit 
to  the  Library,  but  after  a glance  at  the 
application  blank,  I had  left  in  a dudgeon. 
Later  my  wife  pointed  out  Paragraph  4, 
which  states  that  short  term  passes  might 
be  granted  without  delay  subject  to  an 
inquisition  noted  in  Paragraph  1. 

After  a motor  trip  to  Scotland,  and 
checking  in  back  at  Heathrow  on  the  last 
day,  I pulled  myself  together  and  took  the 
Underground  to  the  City. 

I filled  out  whatever  parts  of  the 
application  I could  face  up  to,  clipped  the 
NLG  Press  Card  to  the  paper,  and  handed  it 
in.  After  surviving  a quiz  by  a very  savvy 
bearded  individual  — I told  him  I wanted 
to  do  some  research  on  Swiss  shooting 
talers  for  the  New  York  Times,  which  was 
true  enough  — I was  photographed,  (for 
the  admission  pass)  and  walked  into  the 
sanctum. 

The  Reading  Room  is  enormous  (1,060 
meters  of  shelving) . There  were  only  a 
few  people  in  sight  and  I thought  "No 
eats... Hah!"  But  then  I noticed  that 
^dbout  all  the  chairs  had  something  on 
the  table  in  front  - a scarf,  notebook, 
glove,  necktie... A placard  read  that  if 


anyone  wished  to  leave  they  should  mark 
their  assigned  spot  with  some  personal 
article.  This  would  evidently  hold  for  a 
coffee  break,  or  a wait  for  books  (2  to  24 
hours)  or  even  weeks  off  between  stints 
on  a research  project. 

The  master  Catalogue,  by  authors,  was 
just  great.  None  of  those  cuticle-slashing 
3 by  5 cards;  it  was  a series  of  large 
books  with  titles  pasted  onto  the  pages. 

To  give  an  idea  of  how  many  — it  took 
ten  volumes  to  go  from  "Louis"  to  "Lync". 

The  catalog  by  subjects  was  also  in  book 
form,  until  the  1950' s,  when  they  went  to 
a morass  of  microfilm  cassettes.  After  a 
session  with  two  or  three  of  these,  zigging 
and  zagging  in  the  viewer,  with  the  sun 
coming  in  just  wrong  from  an  overhead 
window,  I made  the  appropriate  subvocal 
comment  of  rejection  and  went  to  taking 
pictures  of  the  place. 

However  snooty  the  Museum  is  about  their 
precious  Reading  Room,  they  go  to  the  top 
of  the  heap  with  their  attitude  toward 
photography.  At  the  main  entrance  the 
guards  go  out  of  their  way  to  say  that  you 
can  use  your  camera.  (Besides  the  shots 
of  the  Reading  Room,  I photographed  the 
cabinet  with  the  gold  tremisses  from  the 
Sutton  Hoo  ship  burial  in  another  area. 

A map  shows  how  the  different  ones  originated 
in  mints  all  over  France  around  A.D.  600.) 

I found  the  shelves  with  the  numismatic 
books  and  saw  some  titles  I had  never  heard 
of.  The  Swiss  taler  references  weren't 
there  but  I have  the  names,  and  perhaps  the 
ANA  can  come  up  with  them. 

So  all  this,  and  a beef  curry  dinner  at 
an  Indian  restaurant  on  the  way  back  to  the 
Piccadilly  Underground  station,  made  it  a 
day  of  days. 

* * * 

NOTHING  IS  MORE  WONDEROUS  THAN 
A HUMAN  BEING  WHEN  HE  BEGINS  TO 
DISCOVER  HIMSELF. 


If  you  wish  to  know  the  mind  of  a 
man,  listen  to  his  words. 


* * * 
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U.S.A. 


COINS  + CURRENCY  + MEDALS 

Round  The  World.. 


GOLD  + CROWNS  + PROOF  SETS 


SASE  For  Our  Bargain  Lists 

Please  Name  Your  Specialty 

MEMBER:  Life  # 110  ANA.  ANS.  PNG.  SCPN.  SPMC,  IAPN,  Others. 


irvc. 


"Pronto  Service" 

4514  No.  30th  Street  Omaha.  Nebraska  68111 
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NUMISMATIC  NEWS  WEEKLY 
COINS  MAGAZINE 

WORLD  COIN  NEWS  •> 

COIN  PRICES 

STANDARD  CATALOG  OF  WORLD  COINS 
STANDARD  CATALOG  OF  WORLD  PAPER  MONEY 
GUIDEBOOK  OF  FRANKLIN  MINT  ISSUES 
OLD  CARS 


serving  over  400,000  collectors 


fee, 


krause  * publications 

Phone  715-445-2214  Iola,  Wisconsin  54945 


Reliable. 

Authoritative. 

Definitive. 

These  are  the  words  that  come  to  mind 
when  collectors  think  of  Whitman’s 
reference  books.  The  collector  and  Whitman 
are  old  friends.  For  more  than  35  years 
we’ve  been  the  source  for  dependable 
information  on  coin  and  currency  values. 
Our  books  set  the  standard  for  the  hobby. 
They  also  make  collecting  interesting  and 
fun  and  our  coin  storage  products  protect 
the  value  of  your  collection. 

Look  for  the  Whitman  signature  when  you 
want  to  be  certain. 

Western  Publishing  Company.  Inc 
Racine,  Wisconsin 


2 standard  books 
on  coins  and  currency 


GOLD  COINS  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  Fried- 
berg.  From  600  A.D.  to  the  present, 
with  market  values.  468  pages,  illus- 
trated, 8Y2  x 11". 


COLD  COINS  ® 

ol  the 

WORLD  <§-# 

.,  ’ - * .<5 

1 4 «OMRt  A f I 

' .**•* 


PAPER  MONEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Friedberg.  Illustrates  all  types 
and  sizes  from  1861  to  the  present, 
with  valuations.  328  pages,  8V2X 1 1". 


Published  by 

THE  COIN  & CURRENCY  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

393  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  N Y.  10001 
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Redfield 


Wilkison 


and  you 


You  may  already  know  us  as  the  people  who, 
last  year,  purchased  the  LaVere  Redfield  Silver  Dollar  Collec- 
tion; 407,000  of  the  finest  silver  dollars  ever  minted.  At  $7.3  mil- 
lion, it  was  the  largest  transaction  in  numismatic  history.  It  even 
got  us  into  the  Guinness  World  Book  of  Records. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Redfield  collected  quality 
and  A-Mark  went  a long  way  to  get  it. 

Or  you  may  know  us  as  the  people  who 
bought  the  Wilkison  Gold  Pattern  Collection.  Wilkison,  a coun- 
try doctor  from  Tennessee,  managed  to  collect  forty-five  gold 
patterns;  more  than  the  Smithsonian  could  get  its  hands  on  and 
over  60%  of  all  the  gold  patterns  known.  The  collection,  now 
valued  at  $5  million,  contains  the  most  expensive  coin  in  the 
world.  Wilkison  collected  quality,  too. 

But  don't  get  scared  away.  Despite  the  size  of 
these  landmark  collections,  our  bread  and  butter  depends, 
shall  we  say,  on  more  modest  dealings.  In  fact,  65%  of  all  the 
purchases  we  make  come  to  $2,000  or  less. 

Wherever  there's  quality,  you'll  find  us.  Be- 
cause in  addition  to  being  in  the  business,  we're  also  collectors. 
And  we  want  to  buy  the  best.  On  the  other  side  of  the  com,  we 
always  have  the  best  to  sell. 

We  also  know  that  collecting  is  more  than  just 
cold,  hard  coins.  So  you  can  be  sure  we  ll  treat  your  collection 
with  respect.  All  the  way  down  the  line,  including  the  bottom 
line.  There  is  no  one  who  will  offer  you  a fairer  price  for  your 

coins'  At  A-Mark.  you'll  find  that  selling  your  coins 

can  be  as  rewarding  as  collecting  them.  Which  may  be  why 
some  of  the  finest  coins  from  the  finest  collections  pass  through 
our  hands  every  day. 

Whatever  you  want  to  sell — an  individual  rar- 
ity, an  accumulation  or  an  entire  collection,  call  our  President, 
Gary  Gordon.  In  California,  call  (213)  550-8861,  collect.  Out  of 
state,  call  (800)  421-0436,  toll-free. 

Redfield,  Wilkison  and  you.  You'll  be  in  good 


company. 


You'll  be  in  good 
company  <£mari 

A 


A-Mark  Coin  Company,  Inc.,  United  California  Bank  Building 
9601  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills,  California  90210 
In  California,  call  (213)  550-8861.  Out  of  state,  call  (800)  421  0436. 
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Medalists  to  America 


Since  1900 


CREATING  FINELY  SCULPTURED  MEDALS  AND 
MEDALLIONS  IS  AN  ART  AND  A TRADITION 
THAT  WE  BEGAN  IN  1900.  IT  HAS  BEEN  OUR 
CONTINUAL  DEDICATION  TO  THE  HIGHEST 
LEVELS  OF  EXCELLENCE  IN  DESIGN  AND  PRO- 
DUCTION THAT  HAS  EARNED  US  RECOGNITION  AS 
"THE  FOREMOST  ART  MEDALIST  IN  AMERICA." 


MEDALLIC  ART  COMPANY 

OLD  RIDGEBURY  ROAD  • DANBURY.  CONN.  06810  • 203  792-3000 
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Publishers,  Inc. 
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Pibfcshenhc 


Limited  Edition  Collectibles 


Educationally  rewarding.  . . aesthetically  pleasing. 


FRANKLIN  MINT  CORPORATION 
Franklin  Center.  Pennsylvania  19091 


THE  WORLDS  LEADING  PRODUCER  OF  LIMITED  EDITION  COLLECTIBLES 


